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30NNER; Leo Glenn, Ph.D. 
•f he Uifiversity of Wisconsin 



Milwaukee, 1976 



The purpose of ibis study was to ifiolatef spjecific teacher 
language behaviors and their hypothesized relationship to the 
child's acquisition of syntax. Sp'fecifioally thq study focused on 
one question: What change in the level of syntactical develop- 
ment should be Expected, in children after they have received 
a specified amount of exposure to psycholinguistic techniques? 
This quest'lQiVwas embodied in the hypothesis that this study 
has^een designed to test: Children who receiye nwre expo- 
sure to psycholinguistic techniques will show gTOatei*4angtiage 
growth fhan do children who do not receive such* treatment. 

In experimental design this study constituted a twcf by two 
6y two design with the second factor nested withm the first^ 
The first factor, treatment, hadtwQ levels ExpTefi mental and 
control. The second factor, clBProoni, had two classrooms 
nestej within each treatment. We third factor; sex of child, 
'had two levels: Mai^^and female. Teachers in the experi- 
mffntal classrooms received special training in language fa- 
cilitadon while teachers in th*e control classes received no 
Special training. Prior to the training of teachers and begin- 
ning of treatihent 22 He»d Start classrooms were observed to 
show that thiJ^four treatment classriooms were wit»>(n accept - 
abje ranges in regards to: the non-verbal context in which the 
child's language occurs, the stimulation given the ch'ild and re- 
sponses to the child's speech. Upon completion of the training,' 
' treafment began. Treatment extended over a three month pe- 
riod. During^ this treatment phase the linguistic behavKys of 
teachers in the two experimental classrooms were periodically 
monitored to insure effective implemenfation. Statistical anal- 
ysis of this monitormg showed significant increases In the use 
of 'the techniques, by teachers in the eJqperi mental classrooms, 
' The 42 children in this study, 41 to 58 months of age, were 
locaftd in Racine Head Start classrooms. The age range of 41 
to 58 months was established as a result of preliminary test- 
ing o^ children. No partition was made on the basis of eth- 
nicity, since the critical variable in language acquisition seems 
to tte socio-economic cla3s and not ethnicity. All of the chil- 
dren in this study were members oi the lower-socio-economic 
clatss. In ojjjer to assure that all children were inifiaUy func- 
tioning on approximately the same linguistic level, a pretest ^ 
^tidas adn:iinistered. The results of this pretest failed to reject 
the null hypothesis of no significant difference between the 
means of the four treatment classrooms. * / 

' The^major dependent variable ^as the set of correct re- 
sponses by chiWren on the syntax section of Car row's Test of 
Auditory Comprehension. Carrow's Test also assesses the 
dependent variables of vocabulary, gramma/ and morphology. 
^To test the hypothesis under consideration, an analysis of co- 
variance iwas performed. This analysis failed to reveal any 
statistically significant differences between treatment and con- 
trol class room $ on the major depieTndent varia^^le, syntax. The* 
analysis of covariance revealed" t^o possible implications: The 
meaa scores of children in experimental classroom two were 
. consistently lower than v the mean\s(;ores of the other three 
, classrooms and the mean scores of boys in classroom two were 
consistently lower than the mean scorics of their female coun- 
terparts in classroom two and lower than tt\e mean scores of 
cojitrol boys. On the basis of these results the hypothesis under . 
consideration failed to be confirmed. 

Order No. 77-15,988, 163 pages. 

LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEt^^ REFLECTIVE AND 
IMPyLSIVE f OURTH GRADE CHILDREN 

* <=> 

BRADEN, Beverly Arlene Dalnton, Fd.D. 
. Virginia Polytechnic Institute and SCate University, 1977 

Contradictory reports of previous researchers concerning 
the relationship between language abilities and the refl^ectlve- 
Impulslve dimension prompted this Investigation. ,From a sam- 
ple of lib fourth grade children, 57 subjects were classified 
a4 reflective or impulsive uslpg the Matching Familiar Figures- 
teat. Three measures of language 'performance were admlnls- 
O tA* Scoring procedures were Refined to adjust for chronolog- 
1 age of the subjects and ascendlhg leVel of difficulty of the 
m8.oiv«ne 'of the l^guage measures. Scores on'^the three 
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measures were coniblned'to lorm a LanguagjerPeHormance 
Index (LPI). Analyses of the data were l)owfetatlstlcal and 
descriptive and included testing of difference^ between reflec- 
tive and impulsive groups as well as an analysis of the kinds of 
errors made by each group. , • 

'■ ' ''VI 

Results ' . ^ 

l.'The difference between reflective- impulsive groups on ^ 
the LPI was significant at the p < .05f7 level of probability. 
2. Intelligence, sex and socioeconomic level contributed more 
to the diffei'ence found on the LPI than the reflective-impulsive 
designation. 3. Impulsives made more errors on the language 
tests than reflectives, though not different kinds of errors. 

4. Impulsives displayed more maze behavior an^ were more 
likely to change the meaning of sentences they orally replicated. 

5. In^pulsives experienced more difficulty on vocabulary it^ms 
representing abstract concepts. 6. Differences between groups 
on five subtests of the SRA Assessment Survey were not sig- 
nificant either before or after statistical control of intelligence 
and language performance. « • 



y Conclusions 

1. Impulsive fourth graders in the study displayed a lower 
level of language performance than their reflective counter- 
• parts on repetition of synt;actically more complex sentence 
structures. 2. Use of the LPI \s a viable process for assess- 
ing different levels of language performance in the nine to 
twelve year old age group. 3. The fmding of no significant dif- 
ferences between groups on the achievement subtests may have 
been due to the difficulty level of the test, 4, The results of the 
study tended to support conclusions of previous researchers 
that a relationship exists between the reflective- Impulsive dl- 
mension and language performance. 

t 

Research Implications 

1, Because groups in the present study were n on- equivalent, 
tl!e stiidy should be replicated on a group of nine to twelve year 
olds who are matclfed on known language correlates. 2. Reasons 
for the changes in meaning upon repetition of sentences need to 
be delineated to determine whether 9rlginal meanings were 
misunderstood or were lost in the process of repeating syn- 
tactically complex sentences. 3. The predilection for Impul- 
sives to experience more difficulty with reverse digit span^test 
items suggests^ need for continued fese"arl:hpn information 
processihg differences between R-I groups. 4. Treatment re- 
search designs need to be applied to Impulsive responders for 
the language deficiencies identified-- problems with fluency and 
coherence.^meanlng change, and syntactical complexity, 5. Psy- 
chologists and linguists should continue to work together to- 
ward^construction of a language development test for the older 
elementary school chl^. Order No. 77-20,222, 149 pages. 



SOME EARLY CONST RAIJ^S ON WORD COMBINATIONS 

BRANIGAN, George H., Ed.D. 

Boston University School of Education, 1977 

Major Professor: Paula Menyuk * 

This study was undertaken to determine whether or not suc- 
cessive single word utterances posse.ss^^d suora-segmental 
properties in conimo.i with single word utterances Or multiple 
word utterances. The two supi-asegmentid features examined 
were duration and shape of fundamental frequency contours 
across pause boundaries. 

Three children were recorded bi-weekly at 45 to 60 minute 
sessions over the latter part of the one word period. Spectro- 
graphic reproductions of all utterances vt^erq made. Duration 
was measured from broad-^and spectrogriims ^d fundamental 
frequcyicy was measured at the 5th harmonic from narrow- 
band spectrograms. Analytic categories were determined from 
the length of the pause which Intervened between the words in 
an utterance. 

- We found that on both measures successive single word 
utterances shared suprasegmental characteristics with multi- 
ple word utterances but not with single words. Non-final words 
' In successive single word and multiple word utterances had ^ 
compressed durations compared ^o single words of matched 



syllabic fbrm, and they, had a suspended fundamental frequency 
contour across the intervening pause. Further, we found an 
additional utterance form, a compressed sentence, which could 
not be classified in established categoi^es. This form was 
ifapidly executed, with no pause between words, and had a re- 
duced phonological form. Two of our children used this form; 
the other did not. • ' 

We concluded that successive single word utterances are 
not accurately described as^sangle word utterances strung 
together. Rather, they appear to be a less fluent form of mul- 

^tlple word utterance. We argue that the.constrainU on utter- 
ance forms as the child begins to combine wordi are basically 
organizational in natii-e. That is, the inability to organize to- 
gather phonological Jj^atures, syntactic relations and semantic 
content result m the prtxduction of utterance forms hke suc- 
cessive single Word utterances. ^ 

Order No. 77-21,631, 156 pages. 



AUprrORY -VISUAL DISCRIMINATION SKILLS AND 
LANGUAGE PEliFORMANCE IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

CASEY, LaDeane Osier, Ph.D. 
Arizona State University, 1977 

The present study explored the differences in language be- 
'tween children for whom speech stimuli are, or are not, effec- 
tivcTdiscriminative stimuli in a two-choice situation*!' First, 
42 13 -'to 35-month -old children were evaluated as to whether, 
'In a two -choice situation, they were under the control of visual 
only or visual and auditory discriminative stimuli. Second, 
haU-hour audio recordings of infants' verbalizations were made 
in a laboratory setting and transcribed. Mean length of utter- 
ance, longest utterance, and vocabulary were calculated from 
the transcriptions and used as measures of language perfor- 
mance. The three language variables were highly Intercorre- " 
lated. Although there was wide Variance with age, children who 
utilized auditory cues to make a response uniformly demon- 
strated greater language performance. An importalit by- 
product of the investigation was the finding that two-choice 
visual discrimination skills appeared in infants 13-18 months 
old, and that two-choice auditory and auditory -visual -combined 
discrimination -skills appeared simultaneously in children 27- 
32 months old. 

" ^ - Order No J7"14,538, 82 pages. 



A SOCIOSUMANTIC STUDY OF LANGUAGE ABOUT 
FEMAJUES 

COOPER, Elizabeth Johnston, Ph.D. 

* Tlie University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1976 » 

Supervisor: Bruce Champney^Johnson — 

'rhe purpose of this study is to investigate the mechanism 
of semantic change within the framework of the heterogeneous 
.structure of a speech commu'hity. Little Rock^ Arkansas. ^&*he 
area of semantic space investigated is that which encompasses 
females of the human species. Oral and written definitions of 
lady, ^cpnian , and girl gathered from members of the speech 
community provide an understanding of their conscious and 
often stereotypic knowledge of the semantic space. Their not 
so conscious knowledge of lady, woman, and girl is measured 
^ by a written survey vising a set of semantic differential scales 
especially developed for describing the semantic space pres- * 
ently being investigated. Statistical procedures such as ftuitor 
analysis provide a description of the semantic space; dis- 
criminant functiOTi analysis and hierarchical grouping analysis 
are used to show that there is significant difference in the*- 
meaning of the three words for three age groups. 

Further corroborative evider^ce for age gradation in the 
speech community implying semantic change in progress is 

* provided by an investigation of the historical definitions of the 
words. An overview of the historical and contemporary social 
reaUty (context) in which'the words* have actually had their 
meaning is based on both scholarly and popular source^ as well 
as the evidence from members of the speech community them- 

^ A* • • . 

mclusions are that -the semantic space denoting females 
mging and that this semantic change can be described 



objectively. Analysis of the objective evidence must be*firmly 
grounded in the theory that meaning does not exist in the human 
nund alone, but that meaning interacts between the objective 
v\orld (or matter) and consciousness, that matter is primary, 
and consequently atiy study of semantic cjflnge must consider 
both mind and natter. . Order No. *77-n,311, 202 pages. 

THE PREDICTION OF LANGU.^GE SKILLS PRIOR TO 
KINDERGARTEN ENTRY " ™. 

DORLE, Jeanne Elizabeth, Ph.D. 

University of Minnesota; 1977 ^ , ' . ' 

r.ur^ study was conducted to determine the 's'trength of the 
re at.onsh.p between communication skills possessed by 
U,ree- ear-old subjects and the oommunication-behaviors these 
:fro dL's°rd"t to entering kiniergarUn. Subjecis 

rHnr f ""t" '"ree groifps based on their performance 

pr or to entering kind^garten: Intervention, FoUow-Up or No 
in 'rs'crim^-'" t"'"V ^'r^"^^" Perform;nce was men used 
Resu? s o rhr«t\r'''.''%*V'^^^ S^°"P membershl?^ 
Kesu.ts of the study indicated that less than half of tlie sub- 
jects who. on the ba^of their five-year performL ce re- 

" intervention w^re correctl^' den- 

tiiied by their three-y«ar performance. . 

. Order No. 77-26,090, 82 pages. 
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FUNCTIONAL COMMUNICATION COMP^ITENCE- IN 
CHILDREN. » ..r 

FOGEIL, DanLeLS., Ph.D. . ^V'* ' 

The University of Wisconsin-Madisftn,^|^76 

Supervisor: Professor Thomas M. Schfeidel^ 
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A major focus of the presl^nt tiiesisiva^ placed on the as- 
sessment of the child's growing 45ilityVuse speech acts in a 
, vanety of interaction siluations. Vphe underlying cohcern can 
be termed the study of Communication developm^ent where the 
. major theme that serves to unify the pe^nt literature is the 
aequisition of message strategies by thfoild, i.e., the ability 
of an individual to alter his or her communicative behavior to 
affect others. The emerging capability or acquisition refers 
to Uie child's development of repertoires of behavior, means* 
of implefbcntation of those behaviors, and a 'cognition" of eval- 
uation pertinent to changing inapprofciate or.ineffective com- 
munication. Message strategy is a phrase that stresses an em- 
phasis on the sequential -use of language to accomplish goals ^' 
Evidence from literature reviews and a theory on'functional 
pommunication development indicated a need to explore the de- 
velopmental function of communication, to formulate and^test 
relevant variables sensitife to communication bejiavipral 
chanp, and to detail salierft attributes for understanding chU- 
dren s perceptions of the.process of-communication Thus 
two studies were designed t9 meet these needs. - * 

Three major questions were asked in the two studies 'Thev 
were (1) \^at are inter-grade differences in communication 
behavior? (2) What acts of communication are particularly im- 
portant to children as they communicate with other people for 
^dlfferent purposes? and (3) What do individuals, «r groups of ' 
individuals, consider to be important in a communication situ- 
ation? - - * 

In order to answer the above,questions, experimental set- 
tings were designed for children from a variety of grade levels 
The first study included chU^n from grades Kindergarten. ' 
F r8t,\Third,.and Fifth. The second study included grades 
First, Third, Fifth, Seventli, and Ninth. 

The stimuli con^isjed of pict*ires and verbal probes that * 
sought to eUcit information about the communicafion behavior 
of the subjects and thre^ significant others who participated 
in two different communication situations The three signifi- 
cant others were n^thers, teachers, and peers; the two com- 
munication situations were control and emotional. Follow-up 
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questionnaires were sent to parents and teachers. These ques- 
tionnaires served to validate information obtamed in the inter,- 
Yiews and to eH^:if more information ^bout each subject's coin- 
• munlcation behavior, .> 

To^acilitate the description of langijage behaviors ancj situ- 
atio)>s^ a Communication Index was formed which^consisted of 
.the Cj^owing^eigKt variables: (l),utterance length, (2) tenta- 
\tiveness,'; (3) functional maturity, (4) speech actS', (5) syn- 
' tax, (6) anaphoric pronouns, (7) situational specificity ,'*^d 
. (8) mazes. k ^ • w 

Results showed the basis upon which children discriminate 
their communication in different interaction situations. Sub- 
jects differentially used the attribute of function of communica- 
tion In the variousV^ntexts. No sex differences were foun^ in 
"(either study. 

Also analyzed were the specific speech acts used by the 
children. One major finding pointed to a significant change aU 
the Fifth grade Tevel in the abilities to use ''listener adapted" 
types of acts. Also,' younger children were more able tcJ^m- 
ment on others as communicators, than they were able to com- 
ment orytheir own behaviors. Attention in the analyses was 
also M^^ed to the strategies children used to persuade others 
and td try tq express emotion. An individual differences anal- 
ysis was used to analyze the data from Studies I and II. Find- 
ings showed that there was no indication that intelligence and 
family background variables arg important for prediction ~- 
comnjunication behavior. In the ratings of children's maturity 
as^communicatofs, teacher's were fess able to identify High 
Communicators versus Low Communicators than were mothers 
of the same children. Order No. 77 -8783 , 196 pages. 
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AUXILIARY STRUCTURE AND SYNTACTIC MATURITY tm 
THE NATURALISTIC SPEECH OF 3 -TO -5 So^n ^ 
LOWER-CLASS URBAN BLA^K CHIlSen 

GRAY, Barbara Quint, Ph D. 
New York University, 1976 

. This study examined the synti\ of the naturalistic soeerh 
. performance of 15 thr^e-to-fiv, year old urban. ower cS 
black children to determine their syntactic maturity conip^r;i ' 

1^ "^i^^^-^^f Length, types of transformations standardly 
" t t^trnd?nf r ombining transformations £r 

l^^^lrH *\^^^^^"^^"^-the range and nature of their non- 
standard verb question, and negation structures. The data 

spontan^us speech samples vMunteered by the part ici- 
p^ts. Who were niale and f.male children onrolLi m^a Head 
Start Program m Harlem. They were chosen on the basis of 

eTiZ 'nr'^H^'r "monolingual native speakers of 
English, production of a minimum 50 t -units of speech, wiUine 
participation in the use of the tape recorder, and normal he^L 
and development. Findings show that the subjects' syntacUc 
maturity is comparable to that of their white middle-class 
counterparts. Their syntactic differences from the standard 
patterns were primarily due to omissions, mainly omission of 
a tense-bearing element, and to dUferent restrictions on trans- 
formations ^here was no evidence to support suggestions of 
deep structure differences between standard Englfsh and BuL 
^"«li«\V^;nacular. There was some evidence to suggest £ 
young Children do not produce as wide a variety of no'^standSd 
forms as do their older counterparts. wuara 
4 ' Order No. 77-16^27, 190*pages. 



Anglo children? 2-.* Which of the spd<en words were words of 



highest frequency In the English laflgyage? 3. Were there 
unique-word types reflecting the cultural heritage? 

Using selected sets of commercial pictures as stln^ulus 
materials, speech samples were obtained in 30-;nlnute ses- 
sions. From the tap^d Interviews, the wordl^Were type^, alpha- 
betized and counted. The complete word list and their fre^ 
quency of occurrejices were compared and presented alongside 
the Helen A. Murphy study of middle-class Anglo children's 
^^^d count. ' ^ 

Using a dependent measures t^ test. 4 positive correlation 
was found showing a match with the Anglo children's language. 

In addkion. a comparison was made with the Dale D. John- 
soq Basic Vocabulary for Beginning Rei^ders List." A x* 
'calculation revealed a significant use of words of high fre- , 
qytncy by the children in this study. 

Unique-word types reflecting the culCural heritage were 
observed but they were limiteti. 

Order* No. 77-15.335. 121 pages! 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF Tljffi -MANUAL GESTURAL AC- 
COMPANIMENT TO YOUNG CKTLaREN'S CONVERSATIONS 

HENK3ND-KATZ. EllieD..PhD. ' 

New York Unrvqjrsity. 1977 '» - 

Chairperson: Professor John S. Mayher 

This study investigated the development of the manual ges- 
tural accompaniment to young children's conversations. 'It 
compared the gestural behavior of thirty -two three and'five 
year olds, eight girls and eight boys in each age group. 

A gestural coding scheme was created with which to taxono- 
mi2?e all the children's gestucal output. This coding scheme 
included t%velve separate ctite^ories: ^eight of which were pri- 
marily, linguistic gestures; four of which were pnmrrlly psy- 
chological/emotionaf gestures. 

, Gesturing was iRvestigated as a fimcti^fBli^h child's age 
and sex. Also explored were possible unt^rlying causes of 
iresturing in children: motor jsoordination and verbal expres- 
siveness, a concept created to grossly e.xplore verbal inclina- 
tions and willingness to engage in spoken interaction. Ability " 
levels of motor coordination and verbal expressiveness were 
measured for each child. 

In an attempt to understand young children's gestural pro- 
duction, it was hypothesized that age and sex play aV important 
role in gesturing, ;t was alsoliypothesized that verb^ii ex- * 
pressiveness plays an important role in gesturing, uhile motor 
coordination does not. 

Results revealed that five year olds gesture significantly 
more thart three year olds and that they gesture in a sagnlfl- " 
cantly different way, r6^ying.on different kinds of gestures * 
Grrls gesture significantly less and in significantly different 
ways from boys. 

It was cKemohstrated that verbal e.xpres:,iveness is signlfi-- 
cantly fiprrelated with gesturing. Jhoso children'who indi- ' ' 
cated ^ inclination to be verbally expressive toncled to gesture ' 
more Treqiiently than those cltildren who demonsti-ated little 
propensity toward verbal e.xpressiveness. 

Results revealed that motor coordination is not signlfi- 
cantly correlated with gesturing.. This enables the cono4u^ion 
that incieasf*cl motor coordinatum Joes not umUirhu cha^^ in 
gestui'al outijut.froni age thrc^ to fivo. 

Order No. 77-16.430, 101 pa«es. 
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A WORD COUNT OF THE jSPOKEN ENGLISH OF 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN KmDERGARTEN CHILDREN 

HARRIS, Lydia Gloria Aros, eJw?. 
The University of Arizona, 1976 

Direptor: Roach Van Allen 

It was^the purpose of this study to collect samples and clas- 
sify the word count of spoken English of Mexican- American 
''^*'"nial children who were In the first semester* of Follow- ' 
pnYp"^ kindergartens in publlg schools. The study attempted' 
C I\Lv> wer the foHowing questions: 1. Did the word count differ 
™^P^ilty and qi^ntity -from the word count of monolingual. 



■_. JOi|^oon Sik.-Ph.D. ' , 

The University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1976 

Supervisor: Professor Robert E. Davidson 

A constmctive mddel assumes that language processing and 
memory are controlled by prior knowledge Intentlnn tnnf!^ 
^ ?md task demands in combination with inpl.'s.Sre ' 
textuawactnr! experimental demonstratlons'In ;hlch con- 
ifmnrv H '° «"ect Sentence ,procei«ing and 

^rr.riH r''!K' ""'''"S" inconsistent and coLlict- ' 
Tng. In addition, there has l^egjUitU^esearch-about-th Jff^rf- 



At pre-experimental 'knowledge or experience on language pro- 
; cessing and subsequent memory. The present study was an at- ' 
tempt to exte/id the works of Bransford and Johnson (1972; 1973) 

• .ty combining the factors of prior knowledge and context on com- 

prehension ana recall. 

Two hundred middle class Korean high school students were 

, divided Into two groups. One-half of them were taught about 
the "serenade" to supply them some background information. 

.After this training, these students were designated as the •ex- 
perienced groug". The Ss were assigned to one of five condi- ' 

• tlons; Approprjte context. Rearranged context, Wrong context, 
No context (1) and No context (2). Tfie remaining one-half were 
called the "inexperienced group' and were allotted to one ol 
the five conditions. 

All-subjecls w^re-tested as a group in a single.session. 
The Ss were told they would soon hear, a tape recorded pas- 
sage and be askej to attempt to comprehend'and remember it. 
They were told they would later l?e asked to' recall the passage 
as accurately as they could. The Appropriate context. Rear- 
ranged context, and Wrong context subjects in each group were 
. given aO seconds to iijspect their respective picture presented 
individually before the start of the recorded passage. The No 
context (2) subjects heard the same recording twice. 

'Unm'ediately alter the acquisition, the subjects rated the 
diHiculty in comprehending the passage A five -point scale 
was used, with 1 indicating the passage was very difficult to 
comprehend, 3 'indicating moderate difficulty and 5 '■^^'"''"g 
very easy. Immediately after the rating task, the subjects were 
as^d to recall the passage as accurately as they could; but in 
the event that they could not Yem'ember it word for '""^d, they 
"hould write down as many of the semantically sarae ideas as 
possible. Ten minutes were allowed for recall. 
^ Student protocols ^ere scored for five recall categories- 
correrft literal recall, paraphrase, integration or synthesis 
^onfseSes, infer^nW appropriate related to the context 
7reVas;.ge,i.;ference inappropriate. Dunn's P-cedure was 
used to perform 14 non -orthogonal comparisons among condi- 

Differential effects of different contexts on comprehension 
recall have been supported in this stu^y. One of '^e important 
fiXes-of the present research shows fac.litative effect Of an 

- K"priate coLxt on comprehension and recall in contrast 
to the Interferring effects of A Wrong context. 

OthTi findings'are important to note First, tt^ hypothesis 
that retrieval cues are important for recall :has ndt been dem- 
onstrated because the Rearranged context, which contained all 
of the objects represented in the Appropriate context picture, 
^clearty inferior t« the Appropriate context condition in re- 
Mll scores. Second, the hypothesis that thej primary effect oj 
context upon linguistib processing is at the Encoding stage has 
also been confirmed since a significant difference, has been 
found Between Appropriate context subjects within the expert^ 
enced group and the counterpart within the npneN-perienced 

- group but not in any other condition. Third, m the analysis of 
tte inlekration measure, no significant difference among ex- 
nerlmental conditions were found. One pqfesible explanation 
tf this finding i*s integration of syntliesis among sen ence 

occ«rs -universally' (i.e.,'). Integration s^ems to be less m- 
fluenced by context than in -the case of other memory phenom- 
ena. Fourth,-Approprlate context, subjects made more appro- 
prUte inferences frohi the context of the input passage. In - 
contrast, more inappropriate inferences were found among 
Wrong context subjects. Fifth, the hypothesis that inpu data 
are pricfssed and recalled differently accor^iing to different 
nrior knowledge has been confirmed. 

prior Biu ^ B _^ Order No. 77-8792, J47 pages. 

'^^aTdKCrTpTIVE'^ANALYSIS of THE HOME VERBAL 
KJVmONMENTS OF NON-TALKING CHILDREN. 



KACZMAREK, Louise Anne, Ph.D, 
The University of Rochester, 1977^ 

This study examined the relatlbi^hip between the behav- 
ioral repertoires of four verbally -hatKiicapped children *id 
their home verbal environments. Special attention was given 
' ftD th^ development of % methodology (or obtaining and analyzing 
O IVge quantities of naturalistic data, and on the investigation of 
CD ir^lhe nature bf parent -child mt^ractions. 

C l\l V> "^g,^h child wore a smock into which was sewn an FM trans- 
' ™"mitter.|nicr^one. This smock, worn in the house from the 



.time of awakening until bedtime, transmitted fannly-child * 
interactions and other acoustip data to an FM r^eiver and 
retl-to -reel tape tecor4ei\ The apparatus was operative fii* 
each household for four days, yieldmg a total of one hundred 
and twelve Hours of acoustic cj^ta from the four home environ- 
ments investigated. 

- Early analysis of the data raised* important methodological 
issues and led to the creation of another unit of analysis called 
an eni^auement. This analytical unit provided furtfier integra- 
tion*antl expansion of Sapon's. formulations of^ver.bal behavior. 

Since the primary data in^this study were exclusively 
acoustic, it was necessary to explore the nature of acoustic 
observation and to devise an analytioal procedure appropriate 
to the level of descriptiveVJetail ayailable.from the record#a 
data. Apoustic events taking place within the Vange of the, 
'microphone were recorded cmd later {ranscribed. These 
acoustic events included all^^ngagements directed to thp child,* 
vocal exchanges abou^ the child, vocal- movements displayed by 
the child, and acoustic events related to jion -vocal mpvements. 
Although acoustic observation docs not permit complete de- 
scriptions of all iiiij\enicnts displayed at'ui\ ^;voii time, sup- 
plementary infuima^ion r<^},MrJin^ the diSijKr. uf acuu.stically 
non-i)bser\abl^ rao\enieiits was t!ei ned from tlM» vocal be- ^ 
liavi^j ot uthcr nV'nibers.of tlie household Tie paxamttors of 
this micrer.tial approach were set forth in det'ail. ' 

An analytical methodology which was based on Sapon's Basic 
Priiicipli? for the Description of Behavior, the nature of acoustic 
.'Observation,^ and an analysis of the data from three of the cases 
was developed. The nietliodolot^y permitted the classification 
of every pi^ce of data available from the re(;ordings. Further- 
more, the management of massive amounts of data and the 
systomaticity of the methodology suiroeht<xl the utility of a 
computer. This sugj^estion led to the exploration of a set of ^ 
procedures and a program for implementing reorganization 
and manipulation of the data iii the remaininxj ca,se. 

The results of the analyses of each of the household.s, de- 
scribed as pai't of a case report on each family, revealed that 
although each of the children were diagnostically and behav- 
lorally very different, many aSi^Xcts of their home environ- 
ments, especially with regard to parent management, were 
similar. It was found that eacli child spent the major portion 
of his/her day unengaged, thus limiting the number of oppor- 
tunities for establishing verbal behavior, v^d at the same time 
increasing the probabilities of undesirable behaviors. Further- 
more, the nature and function of t^e majority of those engage- 
ments whic.i didj^tke place were not hkcly to e Iiai.c'e the es- 
tal^lishment of verbal behavior. 

The data made available by this investl^aiign indicated that 
jjarental ex-pectations, as evidenced by their management and 
conversations with other adults, are related to e^h child's 
specific diagnosis. These results underscore tlie critical 
need for parent education programs whicli systematically es- 
tabUsh teaching repertoires in parents of verbally-handicapped/ 
children. In this way, many fa(fets of the child's home environ- 
ment can be arranged and managed as productive teaching set- 
tings. 

t Thevst.udy concluded witl\ a discussion of strategic and 
tactical considerations o{ some of the issues related to the 
establishment of verbal behavior. 

Order No. 77-25,461, 398 pages. 



CHILDREN'S .VBILITY TO SEGM^T ORAL LANGUAGE 



KKLLY, Ann Marie. 
Hofbtra Unuei sitv. 1977 

' This cross-5iectional studv was undertaken ^^der to: 
(fi d SCO or >t there ^as a dovelopmor.tal pattern m *^uldren ^ . 
ability to segment oZx language nito wor^ a.id r 
12) det.^fmmo if rhildren developed oral segmentation skx\\s\n 
a sequential, hierarchal order; (3) determine if there was a 
correlation between children's abihty to segment oral language' 

.and then- 'ability to read; and (4) devise a guideline for teaching 
auditory analysis.skills^rGibson's theory of perceptual learning 
was chosen as the conceptual framework for the studyr 

The ninety subjects in this study w^re equally distributed 
in kindergarten, first, and second grade. Fifteen boys (eifeht 
White and seven Black) and fifteen girls (eight White and sev^ 

' Black) were selected from the district's total population by sex 
and by race in each grade by a modified randomization. 



Three instruments were u8e4 in thf study— two inciivIcluaUy 
administered, specifically devised orgi segmentation tests, 
and one standardized; group reading achievement test. All < 
' ^ testing was donexin April and May of 1977. 

The statistical findings we.re; .'l. There we?e significant . * 
• differences among klndergartep, first,, and second graders in V 
th^ ability to segment or;^y presented sentences into words. 
2. There were significant a^fferem?es bebveen kindergarten and' 
first grade groups, and kindeprgaxten aijd second grade groups 
in the ability to segment orally present^d^ords into units of 
Sound. There were no significant differences between first and* 
second graders in this skill. 3. There were no significant 
differences between boys and girls, at any- of the grade levels, ' 
in either sentence or word segmentation ^ihty. 4. At the first 
grade level there was a positive,' signific^t correlation be- 
tween the sentence and word seg^^ientation'tests. 5. There 
were no significant correlatlon^H^etween either of the segmen- 
tation tests and the reading achievement subtests and total 
reading scores at the first grade level. 6. At the'second gSrade 
level there were signifrtant and positive corraJatwns between 
the sentence segmentation test scores and each of the reading 
adhieveitierit subtests and total reading scores. '7. There was 
no significant rela^onship between sentence* and.word seg- 
mentation scores at the second grade level. 

Other findings indicated: 1. The ability to segment orally 
presented sentences developed earlier than ft>e ability to seg- 
ment orally presented words into units of soynd. 2. Kinder- 
garten, first, and second grade children segmented orally 
presented sentences into words, syllables, and combined word 
units. 3. At each grade level the children segmented words mf5 
^phonem=fes, blends,, phonograms, and syllables. They preferred 
to segment longer words into combinations of sound units 
rather than into phonemes. 4. Developmental pa'tterns emerged. 
On both segmentation tisks older childre*- made norf sef men- 
tations, segmented smaller units, and accurately segmented 
more complex units than did the youngest children. Older chil- 
dren also used more thorough and effective search stra^eg*^ 
than did younger thildreq^ 5. The ability to segment oral lan- 
guage can be encompassed in Gibson'Mheorjuof perceptual 
learning. \^ 

It was concluded that children develop oral language seg-l? 
mentation skills m a developmental pi^ttern and that boys and 
-girls, develop them at the same rate. The^ ability to analyze oral 
language develops in a sequence over time, and in a hierarchy 
of complexity. In addition, the ability to analyze orally pre- 
sented words IS not related to reading achievement, ^as mea- 
sured by standardized tests, at the end of either the'first or 
second grade^ 

[a guideline -tor teaching auditory an.ilysis skills in sequence,^ 
and in a hierarchal order of complexity, wa,^ i>ugj^e'steLl. Impli- 
cations for further research and the I'lnntations of the study 
were also noted Orde^ No. 77-26,897, 159 page.s. 



LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS OF FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN 
WITH AND WITHOUT TEACHER PRESENCE: AN EM- 
PIRICAL AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL STUDY 

KENEFICK, Barbara Ann, Ed.D. 

Columl)ia» University Teachers College, 1977 

Sponsor: Professor Dwayne Huebner ^ ' . \ 

purpose of the study was twofold: to establish a philo- 
sophical framework for understanding communicative com- 
piiekce in the classroom and tp te9t this frahiework through 
a stufly of first-graders' language functions with and without 
the presence of a teacher. A theoretical approach to commu- 
nicative competence was developed based both on empirical. 
inYeilti|^tions ani phenomenological description. Three vari- 
ablfff^Wtre identified as determinajits of language functions: 
characteristicsiof speaker-listeners, the communicative en- 
vironment, andfthe communicative task. From this pefspec- 
tive a System ht categories was designed to assess its com- 
prehensiveness, adequacy, and utlli^ in examining actual 
language sampled. 

Groups of four children were \aped in two conditions, 
teacher presence and teacher absence, as they worked at four 
' s selected by teachers as typifying first-grade experience. 
vtoiects, matched for verbal Intelligence, were from in- 
^^^^^^ fonilies and represented low and middle income grpups 
Inme urban setting from which they were drawn. Both black « 



and white cf^dren^participated, with boys and girls equally 
rejpresented in all groups. Twelve teachers, white women, 
f " worked with two groups of children from their classrooms. 

Typescripts were made of the tapes, which »were then coded, 
fori lang-uage fuM^on by the ^uthor^and two teams of assistants 
Findings we^e^^^ented as frequencies and percentages. 

Results demonstrated that for all children leactier presence 
facilitated acb^ievement of only one task, completion of a block 
model. Her*^'ontinued instructions and shaping.of children's 
language seemed to contribute to student success. ^ 

For all tasks, Junctions of children's language Varied more 
when the children were by themselves In the absence of the 
teacher, youngsters produced more declaratives and questions. 
They also uged more language which was imaginatively related 
to others' experience, reported ongoing situations or ev^ts, 
0 indicated possession of objects, and structured the language 

task. Children by themselves always had a group member who 
\ volunteered ojp^^as selected to play the part of the teacher. 
I However, even with a child as teacher, the volume of language 
decreased when the adult was absent. 

When the teacher was present, children's discourse was f 
primarily patterned as responses to her questions, With an 
Incren^pnt in usage relating to the children's own experience, 
» as well as for describing objects and events. Clearly the 

teacher gave her students vocal cues which encouraged repre- 
» sentational speech, usually as brief answers to a multitude of 
questions^ Thus, the teacher cut off dialogue am(?ng children^ 
and verbally tied individuals to her in a query-respQnse cyc>e. 
.When children did not immediately answer questions asked of 
them, teachers, utilized peculiar constructions such as ''piggy- 
backs." ^"Piggy-backs" constituted a series of rapid-fire ques- 
tions with each successive question depaf^g further from the 
main subject. Children invariably responded only to the final 
item. ' ^ • 

Unexpected results included the greater language produc- 
tivity of low-income children, regardless of race,- when com- * 
pared to more affluent peers, and the influence of the commu- 
nicative task on the amount and functions of language for both 
conditions of teacher presence and absence. iVljM^eover, the 
^two conditions seemed to present different orders of social 
complexity, with a larger range of behavioral ^^nd speaking 
options "tor the children by themselves. Finally, the range of 
language functions which occurred for both teacher presence 
and absence was much smaller than that predicted'by the theo- • 
retlcal framework.^ > 

Implications of ^his study call for a need to study language 
and learning strategies children share before adult intefrvenj 
tion occurs. This project also demonstrates the need for 
teachers to be constantly alert to the influepce of speaker- 
listener characteristics, the communicative env^f onment, and 
communicative task on children's language patterjis. This in- 
cludes the focusing of Attention by teachers on their own speak- 
ing patterns and the possible effects o^these patterns on stu- 
dents' speech. Order No. 77-14,732, 427 pages.. 
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A THEORETICAL INVESTIG.ATION OF NOAM CHOMSKY'S 
r- THEORY OF GEKERATIVE GRAMMAR AND B. F. SKINNER'S 
• THEORY OF VERBAL B^H.AVIOR 

KENNEDY, Da^e Ernest, l>h D 

The Univer.sity oNt^Jobraska - 1 mcoln. i977 ' 

Adviser: Lyle Eddy 

Few scientific fields have their concerns overlap to the 
extent that psychology and linijuistics overhip on the matter 
of langua^je..^ 1957 both Noam Chomsk>/a lingmst, and 
D F. Skinner, a psyc-tiolof^ist, published seminal works In* the 
study of language. They hardly seemed to be talking about the 
same things, but each has spawned traditions th:U consider the * 
other to be illegitimate. This is good for buildm£? reputations 
and one's identi-ty. but it m.ikes the goins; hard for the study of 
:aiigda^;e--too many 4ask master :> The. l.nos of controversy 
have been drtiwn and redrawn. Chomsky published a belittling 
/ review of Skinner's V erbal B eha vior . 1957 .Skinner found 
reading thg^review an* exorcise in understajidins somebody 
else's lack^of coniprehen.sion. He gave up after a few pages. ^ 
The problem of this work was simply ty?ls. Is the apparent 



^ conflict \&ell founded? 



To accomplish this end. the original works of both Skinner* 
and Choni.sky were reviewed carefully and th^n .systematically 



contrasted, point by point, on such dimensions as thoir re- 
spective goals and p^ifposes. fN|nr procedur^, and the culmi- 
nating th'&orest-ical strdctures they put forth. ^ 

The conflict is ttie result only of Chomsky's resurrection ' 
Of a rationalists absolutist psydholoi^y. *Choi.^.sk5(» it turns out, 
piakes a very-poor^psycholoi^isi. His lin^iuistics. lio^vever,; 
are imE/^ccable, aibeit a deparr.ife troir/previous /iiethod- ^ 
ologie^ of luiiyuistic inqutry. If Choniskv's ; psycholoEjizations" 
are rtnioved from his work, the overlap between psycliology 
and line: ui sties reprelents no insiTmqAjtablo coftffi&t Kach 
has relatively independent concerns, yet each perforins a work 
■ that is useful to the^ther, TliC psvchoIo^icaT hntjuist a la \ 
Chomsky is qui^ wrong in chsc?untin'^ ;roc]ern p^'.cliolot^ies 
SMch^a/Skinncr's^ And the ps\ ch-il^i^i'-.t bcl\.ives ju-a as nii;- 
gardly if he p'asses off modern ll^.^ul^t^c^ as unscientific. 
. ] Order No. 77-23,145, 201 pages. 



•THE IDENTIFICATION AND EFFECT OF CERTAUi TABOO 
/WORDS ON TENTH-/ELEVENTH-, AND TWELFTH -MSRADE 

STUDENTS IN THE PORTLAND, OREGON AND VANCOUVER, 

WASHINGTON ARfeA 

MATTOX, i^erry Beth, Ed.D.'^ 

Duke Oniyersity, 1976 ^ * ^ 

Supervisor: R, B. S human 

Aural perception is, extremely important to effecHve learn- 
ing In today's gchools. Some of the research concerning the 
threshold of perception by Lazarus, McGinnies, Postman, 
Bruner and a host of other leading researchers has been re- 
viewed in this study. The effect of emotional filters on one's 
ability or wiUi^igness to perceive ha§ been discussed at length. • 
The research report, which is the basis of the- thesis, has been 
.* an endeavor to add to Theknow ledge co'ncernin'g the implied 
\eamlng problems which accompany emotional filters. 
Three null hypotheses were explored In this study, 
4 /First NuU Hypothesis: ^hfere are no differences amo^ig 
'the mean response scores of the four sex-race groups to the r 
selected words,, v . . ^ 

Second Null Hypothesis: There are no sub-sets of words « 
(factors) which «ieet the^criteria for simple structure. 

Third Null Hy^lhesis: There are no differences among 
mean factor score patte'rns of members of the four sex -race 

^^^^ order to tist these hypotheses a response' protocol based 
on procedures>utlined In Osgood's T]ie Measure o^ 
(1967) was developed. Three hundred tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-grade students who were members of fourteen English 
classes in thr^fe J>ortland, Oregon and Vancouver, Washuigton 
^ High Schools responded to the 130 words used in this study. ^ 
This study was designed to achieve the following: (1) from 
*a list bf words, arrange the words by mean score from^ least 
desirable to most desirable; (2) identify those words foc^whlch 
there was the 'greatest difference in the .reaction among sex- 
race groups; (3) i'dentify the subset of vords which In com- 
bination was most effective discriminating among the four 
• sex-race groups; (4) determine whether, or not there were sub- 
group of these words (factors) which were maximally in- 
tercorre!ated with each other and minimally correlated with 
words outside their cluster; (5) If such factors were IdentUled 
determine whether or not there were differences among the 
mean factor score patterns of members of the four sex-race 
groups: (6) describe the dUferences Identified. 

From 130 worlds, fifty -three were identlffed as being sig- 
nificantly different among meaii'response scores of the four 
sex-race grodps.' This was determ^lned through the use of ana^ 
ysU of variance. The use of a discriminant analysis revealed 
that a sub-se^ of words -aifsted which in combination was most 
' * effective discriminating among the four *sex -race groups. Seven 
factors were determined to be maximally InteffiO rivaled with 
each other and minimally correlated with words outside their 
word cluster. Differences existed among^ean factor scoije 
Wtterns of members of the 'four sex-race groups. The main 
effect of race was ^gnUicant for five word clusters. main- 
effect of sex was significant for six.of the seven word cFusters. ^ 
L-i - ix-race interaction was signlflcaJit fon six of th§ seven word 
nuiters Order No. 77-18,180, 141 pages. 



PARENTAL ^PPORT TO , LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
m SIBLING PAIRS OF ^ESCHOOL ANT) SECOND GRADE 
LOW-INCOME BLACK CHILDIUCN ' 

NORMAN -JaPKSON, Jacqi^elyn^Ph.D. 
New Yorlc University, 1976 

Chairperson: Professor Ins Q. Todor 

■ "The purpose ot this investigation was to destribe jthe verbal 
* interactional experiences of very young prescht^l^hildren in 
' 5 their natural settings; two contrasting groups of fow-lncome ^ 
black fanujiies were,^elected for -stu^^^^mlllefiK In which * 

£e(o^d-gra3e children have atta'ne^ success In reading and 

families in which second-grade children have not attained suc- 
cess In reading. It was ^e goal of this study to.determlne if 
the verbafl interaction experiences provided for their preschool 
chlldr«i by parents of successful second -gi^de readers dif- , 
feredfln discernible Ways from the verbal interactional ex- 
periences provided for'thelr preschool children by parentrof 
unsuccessful second-gracje readers. 

Hypotheses ♦ 

1. Parents of successful reaH<br»wiU spend more (itae ver- 
bally Interacting with their pre&ch6ol children than parents of 
^unsuccessful readers. 2. Parents oi successful readers will • • 
^ offer more instances of encouragement to their preschool chil- 
dren's verbalizations thin parents of Unsuccessful readers. 
3. ^Parents of unsuccessful readers will offer more instances 
of. discouragement to their preschool children's verbalisations 
than parents of successful readers. 4, Preschool siblings of 
successful readers will be verbally mor eAnature than the pre- 
school siblings of unsuccessful readeis. ^ 



Procedures 



^he study was conducted over^ period of fourteen months, 
beginning when the school -age pS^cijjants weii^ln the first 
gr^de, and ending when they we^e completing the second grade. 
Participants ^ere fifteen black families, each with a school- ^ 
age child in the first grade and a preiTcjiool child between 24 
and 42uionths when the study began,- 40% Of the school -age 
.children were rated b'y their teachers as, potentially success- 
ful second-grade readers. 

Two observational visits of \\ to 2 hours each, were made * 
In their homes to tape record descriptions of parent -child -in- 
teractions and to obtain language samples from the preschool 
children- A revision of the Human Interaction Scale (Watts, 
1973) was used to code sixty minutes of the described inter- 
actions for each child to obtain measures of: 1) time parents 
spent Verbally Interacting with children; 2) encouragement 
provided by parents to child-lnltlated verbalizations; and ^ 
3) dlscouragemlnt provided to child-lnltlated verbalizations 
by parents. Language maturity was iueasured by the Length- • 
Complexity Index (Miner, 1969). 

Xhe Gray Oral Reading Test was used to assess readifig 
achievement of the schdol-age participants during the closing 
weeks of second-grade, the final data collected In the study. 



^ Summary* of Findings 

The Mann-Whitney U test was performed on measuresMrf 
time* parents spent ve'rbally interacting with their preschool^ 
children and measures of tlmejpkrents provldtfig- encourage- 
ment to child-initlatQ^erballzatTons. These measures showed 
no significant difference between the two groiips of families. 
The same test performed on measures of ilme parents spent 
provldlng/dlscouragement to chlld-lnltlated verbalizatlon» re* 
vealed a sl^iflcant U tes\ favoring the families of successful 
readers. The Mann^hltney U test performed on 4i)€asur^ of 
language maturity favored the siblings of second-grade readers* 
beyond the .01 level. 

Supplementary an^ysls of verbal InteractionjU yarl^les 
revealed t}iat in families' of successful second-grade readers, 
parents and school-age children combined spent more time In 
verbally stimulating interaction^ with the preschool children in 
thelr^famllies th^m In families of unsuccessful secon/l-grade 
readers. 
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^^!S^u°'^^ analysis of the chUaren^s utterances r^^ ' 
^HW the presence to criterion of grammatical morpliemes 
r^Uttd to utterance ibngth, as descrlbell by Roger Brbwn. 

ConclusJons and Implications 
Tb« famUies wha participated in the present Observational 
significantly in the development of Ian- 
5^X,"h second-grade ^hild and their pre- 

school dhUd. FamUles are evidenUy consistent in thelr^U- 
^ of it ^ to foster language development in their « 
cmwren^ . Order ifo. 77-16,44J, 222 pagefl* 



CHILDREN'S Acquisition of comparative and . 

SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVES 

O^'DOWp, Sarah Christian, *»h.D. >j 
Brawn University, 1976 

This dissertation mves^igates the relatively late acquisition 
of comparative and superlative adjectives, "hypothesizes that 
linguistic, cognitive, and social factors all contribute to the 
delay In acqulslt^n, and evaluates the importance of each of 
these fafctors through a search^ the literature and by first- 
hand observation and experiments. The evidence presented 
here shows that all of these fact^s play a part in the child's * 
acquisition of comparative Snd superlative adjectives, thereby 
supporting the view that children's language development must 
be studied m the context t)f their social environments and psy- 
chological growth. 

The'aduU target language is fir^t described in terms of , 
linguistic analyses' of comparative and superlative adjectives 
and also analyses of performance data. Previcfus linguistic 
analyses in"term"s^f morphology, syntax, or. semantics are' 
shown to be insufficient to^'expIaiiT adult usage; performance 
factors such as frequency are also significant. Since both com- 
^paratlve and superlative adjectives have a number »f different 
nneanlngs for adults, children may produce these forms with 
only partial ijiastefy ol the range of adult meanings. * 
- Spontaneous child language data from several bources a^e 
analyzed. These intjtiJli^ diary studies (e.g., Leopold 1939), 
a large -scalfe vocabulary study (Rinsland 1945), and two tape- 
r^ccorded^corpora of approximately twnty hour^each. In ad- ' 
ditlon, three experiments ^^^fc author are reported a repli- 
cation of JBerko (1958.), an^^^^^ye production test, and a- 
semanticdifferential testv^HTon^m acquisition. Observations 
, of children's Jang uag^f and sTciai interaction at a day-Care 
center are alfeo described. ^ ^ ' 

From thhse da^a, conclusions are drawn about the effect.!, 
various Hnpulstic, cognitlve,«and social facto;|S Ih cletermtnln 
cbildren'8 acquisition t)f comparative and sup^rlahve adjec- 
t|Ye8« A very high positive correlation Is fpund betweeathe > 
frequency of ajjectiv'fes In adult language directed toward chil- 
dren and the appearance of these Adjectives in the children's 
own vocabularies. Although there ore significant ex^f^tlons, ' 
both adults Jind children use positive f6rms*oT adjectives more 
frequently than comparative^, and comparatives more fre- 
quently than supeHatlves, reflecting one markedness predic- 
tion. » N , ^ 

" Chlldrenrllke adults, fcse the basic polar antonym' pa'lrs 
(P««se 1964) In Inflected forms more frequerttly^/tlian they use 
pthdr Adjectives In InflectedTorms. M)r aboiit^o- thirds of 
anton^ pairs the unmarked antonymns noore frequentlhan the 
marked, and In genial, children acquire the unmarked an- 
tonym before the marked." The'hypothesls that children wljl ' 
ac^ite both polar antonyms defining a dimension before' ac- 
qttirlnf relational .ter^ns Referring to that dimension Is not 
strongly supported. Instead, in many cai^s,' preference for 
yth« \imiiarked ahtouym seams to lead'to acquisition of Its fn- 

f fl«€ttd forms before thfejfiarked antonym Is actjulred. 

% The adjective vocabularies of children at successive stages . 
lall^within a spquence of semantic domains which can be pre- 
dicted from their cognltlye development and socialization. ' 

^ Ctilkbr«n's early comparative and superlative adjectives appear, 
only In lin^lted semantic areas primarily evjiluatlon/and 
qoantlty (though we find thartwo early-produced forms! more " 
, and better , are not true*comparatlves for cblWren.) Ghlldren 
c ^4 "le semantic notions associated with comparative 

^ *F R I C ^^^^^ adjectives at first by other linguistic devices 
1,^^^^ tensive adverbs, reiteration, and change In voCal ' 



The proportion of comparative and superlative adj^tiTaa 
In children's vocabularies mox'e than doubles between bur 
,3J-to-5-year-old^sample and our flr^ grade^sample, suppprt- 
Ing the hypothesis that increased competitiveness aroimid six 
years Is related tD Increase In comparative arfd superlative 
adjectives. Our data show some slight e^dence for sei; dlf* 
* ferences, though not {or social class dlf^rences. In acquisi- 
tion of comparative apd superlative adjectives. 

Order No. 77-14,172, .565 pages. 



EXPANSIONS IN THK SPF.ECjf OF MOTHERS TO THEIR 
YOUNG CHILDREN ' ^ 



J. 



RYAN, Joseph *Pafrick Kevm, Ph:D. 
The University of Chicago. 1977 



Adulti, oftrn respona to chi'Idii^isJ^peech byirepeatihg c 
?r while a!King the functions mis 



J , , , , ' — T^-r---" "J * Chil- 
dren s wor(is and word order while .iBlking the functions missing 
from the^c^Udren's telegraphic utt^r;u^ces. For example, many 
adults will sav, ''Th»- window us brokrn", m response to a child 
sayin<^, ^'Window broke\ Resj5onses such as tho&o .u e called 
expar)ji5ioi;i<t • . 

Expansions are thought to facilitate childieii's acquisition 
, of synt.u- beciiuso thev present chiUiren idval syntactu: infor- 
mation in .m appropnatp medupn at an appropriate time. 
Experimental nu c^^tigatinns attempting td domoiistrato the * 
efficacv of expansions have been uiconctusue and confradictory 
ajid at thf^ same tune there is a paucity of'acc^iiate descrip- 
tive informahnn cn expansions What descriptive i esearch is - 
available provides inconsistent -reports concv?rning the defini-' . 
tiorg of expansions, their frequency and correlates. 

The p^^oserit sturl, '.vas undertaken to provide a detailed 
descriptive analysis of ejiponsions in the uaturalistic cbiitext 
.of mother -child speech during free play ui their homes Spe- 
cifically, the study was designed to provide a detaHed account 
of 1) the f6rms in which expansions occur, 2) the frequency, 
with w^hich mothers used the various formsTaf expa^isions, and 
3) 1th/ characteristics of children ancf mothers which are cor- 
related to mothers' use of expansions, 

TSventy-four subjects were studied in a 2 x 3 design with 
two levels of SES (blue collar and white collar) crossed^ by 
three levels of.age (2.4, 30^ and 39 months). A homogeneous # 
sample pf white, first born boj's'was us^ to control the ef^ 
f^ts of poBsible extraneous ^?ariabIes, Two one -hour visits 
were made to e^ch home where tape recordings w^re made of 
^j»«)ther-child'conversa,tion^Childr^n,were g?ven vocabulary 



an^ comprehensi6n^l£^t<}iiothers a t;?st of theiryp^rceptioiis 
of their children's syntactic comprehension, 

' The transcripts were coded for various indices of the mean 
aength of utterance for inother.to-(?hild,.child-to-motlier\md 
ipother -to -experimenter speech. Eleven forms of expansions 
;oded. %ese included "model expansions", in which . 

\inctors and only functors, expansions with 
prdWoun 'M'ersaiSi interrogative transformations, lexical 
additions, substitujo^i and additions, and various combinations 
of.these adrtptatio*.-*- A composite variable called expansion- 
like responses wak formed by adding together the eleven forms 
• of expansions, \ ^ - ' 

Model expaigffbnsSi^ expansion^Uke responses were studied 
lit detail, NIodel expansJHns had extremely low raw and pro- 
• portionaTTi-equencies Tl\y were considerably less common 
than earlie'r research had s^^jjested. White collar- mother^ 
usea slightly mor^ model. expansib!*^aii blue collar mothersV^X' 
^ ^ but the.di/ference was not significant. Both the raiV and pro- 
pprtio^l frequencies Df model expansions showed a signlf-icai^t 
negative correlation to the^easures-of the children and the 
'mothers. T.he beat multiple predictors of the f^quency of '* 
model ej^'ansions were child -tb-mofher MLU and the mothers' 
perceptions pf theirj|hildren'^ syntactic comprehension, ^ • 
> Expansion-liire responses had a \ow proportion^ frequency 
but a, high Haw freq^uency. For the blue collar JSs. the raw fre- 
quencvof ekpansion-Iike resporjs'es v^s negatively correlated 
to th^^|||ures of the children and mothers. The raw fre- 
quency orexpansion-like responses fbr thft^.white collar sub- 
jects and the proportional frequency f6r both SES growls were 
curvilinear ly^relftted to the measures of Ibe children and the . ^ 
mothers. The frequency increased up until the children were^ 
^ 29 months bid and then decreased steadily, Cbllapslng^across 
SES and age groups obscures this systematic and sUrtistlcally * 
itmficimt nonfihear relationship., - • 



♦Thie study shows that expansions occur in various forms and 
that tKe frequency with which a mother uses expansions and the 
typt of expansions a mother uses depend on h^r child's Un- 
gui»tic ability. The study helps understand some of the'cbn- 
fusion in earlier expansions research, discusses the role that 
faqpanslons play in children's acquisition of syntax, and offers 
implications for further study. 



^THE EFFECTS OF AN ORAL LANGUAGE TASK AS 
, OPPOSED TO A wmXEN LANGUAGE TASK ON THE 
, PRODUCTION OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE IN SIXTH- 
i GRADE .StUtoENTS 

ROBINSON, Robin Lee Harrlsoit, E^.D. 
Univejfsity of Arkansas, 1977 

Ma}or Professor; Dr. Larry J. Greathouse • 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether the 
quantity of figurative language was greater In an oral task 
^ thsuf In a written task with sixth-grade students. j 
Th* following question^ were considered: 1. Is there a/ 
- significant difference in the total amount of figurative lan- 
guage produced by sixth-grade students in an oral task and 
irf a written task? 2. Is there a significant difference In tlie 
' amount of similies used by sixtb-grade students.in an oral 
. task id a written task? 3. Is there a significant differ- 
entp In the amount of metaphor ^oduced by sixth-grade stu- 
dents in an oraf task and in a written task? 4. Is there a 
significant difference in the ampunt of onomatopoeia pro- 
duced by sixth-grade students in an oral task and in a written 
ta«K? 5. Is there a significant difi^rence .n the amount of 
personification produced by sixth- grade students in an oral 
task and in a written task? 6. Is there a significant differ; ' 
ence In €he amount of total figurative language produced by 
sixth-grade boys and the amount of 'total figurative language • 
. produced by sixth-grade girls? , 

• PROCEDURE AND DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

'The data were collected from 48 children who were in the 
two sixth-grade classes at Central Elementary School in 
Sprlngdale, Arkansas, during the spring semester of the 
197$-76 school year. 

The Children's Apperception Test was used as a stimulus 
for creative stories by subjects. Written and oral responses , 
were elicited from all subjects. Stories wei^ transcribed,, 
typed, and analyzed by the researcher in terms of total figu- 
rative language, similie, metaphor, onomatopoeia, and per- 
sonification. 

^ The data were treated by analysis of variance. Mean scores 
pOt figurative productions for each mode within each group of ^ 
communicating the stories \vere analyzed and compared. 

y ' 

FINDINGS ' 

J. yhere is a significan^dlfference in the total amount of 
figurative language produced m an oral task and m a written 
lask. 2. There is a significant difference in the arT^^t of 
slmiUes produced by sixth-grade students ^n an oral task and. 

; in aVritten task. 3. There is a significant difference in the 
amount of metaphor produced by sixth -grade students in an 
oral task and in a wrltlen task. 4, There is a significant dlf- 

, ference In the amount of onomatopoeia produced by sixth-grade 
Students, in an oral task and In a written task. 5. There is not 
a si^ificant difference in the amount of personification pro- 
duced by sixth-grade students in an oral tadk and in a written 
,taak. 6. l*here is not a significant differenyr in thj amount of 
totaj figurat^e language produced by sixth-grade boys and the 

rof total figurative language produced by sixth-grade 
Order'No. 77-23,351, 68 pages. 
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SYNTACTIC jmD SEMANTIC FACTORS IN CHILDREN'S ^ 
CC»4PREHENSI0N OF SENTENCES WITH BEFORE AND • 
' ^AFTER ' 

SADOW, Marilyn W., Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago, 1977 

Chairman:' Rebecca Barr 

Children's comprehension of sentences with Beforehand 
After was examined at two age levels. Kindergarten and third- 
grade, and during reading as well as listening at third-grade 
level. In these sentences events can l)e' mentioned in the order 
in which they are descril)ed as occurring (e.g., (1) He watched 
TV before he did his homework and (2) 'After he watched TV he 
did his homework ) or in reverse of their temporal order (e.g., 
(3) Before he did his homework he \vatched TV and (4) He*did 
his ho'nieworK after he watched TV ). It was proposed that sen- . 
tences should l)e»easier to understand when they correspond to* 
^the way in whic^ we organize perceptual experience. Since ^ 
events are perceived and, therefore, presumably organized in 
chronological order, it was expected that sentences would be 
easier to understand when the sentence order of events coin*- 
elded with the temporal order described. 

A sequence of two events can also be either reversible or 
non-reversible. Reversible events represent plausible be- * 
havlor in either order (as In the example above) and non-re- 
versible events are' plausible in one order and not the other 
(e . gg^ S.ie cashed the clothes t)efore ohe hanj; ihom up to dry) . 
Becau^ understanding a sentence miist Involve cognitive aware-*' 
. ness of the real-worm situation to which it refers, it was ex- 
. pected ttmt sentences would be easier to understand when they 
^descril)ed non-reversible events as occurring in their plausible 
order than when they described reversible events; and that 
plausible sequences of events would be easier to understand 
than implausible sequences. * 

Significant differences were found among the tlyree groups 
studied. Kindergarten children were not influenced by the sen- 
tence order of events but did find sentences with Before sig- 
nificantly easier than those with After ; whereaSvsentence struc- 
^ture was not a significant factor for the Third-Grade-Listening 
group and sentences with the After -clause in Second position 
(No. 4 abqve) were more difficult than the other three sentence- 
types for^the Third-Cirade-Reading group. While implauslbillty 
interfered with comprehension for all three groups, the norif 
reversibility of plausible sequences facilitated comprehension 
only for the Kindergarten group. 

The results suggest that third-grade children generally 
•"know* the structure of^sentence's with Before and After but 
reading burdens language mechanisms just enough to interfere 
' with the processing of particularly diffitult sentence struc- 
tures; and that semantic factors play a reduced role In com- 
preh^sdon as children acquire knowledge of language struc- 
ture. Furthermore, by the time children reach the age of five, 

they appear to be more respon.sive to the internal or formal 
structure of language than to the superficial order of sentence 
elements. ^ . " 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FAMILY CONFIGUHATION 
• AND COGNITIVE AND LANGUAGE ABILITIES OP pppf 
SCHOOL-AGED CHILDREN 

SHELLY, Melvin Harold, Ph.D. 

The University 6f Michigan, 1977 , - 

Chairman! LeVer/ie S. Collet ' ^. . 

This study assessed the impact of an intellectual environ- 
ment'on a child's measured ihtellectual ability. In this study 
the intellectual environment w^S the family, inferred from ' 
family configuration pattern. TOeimeasured ability was a target 
child*! score on a cognitive or language test. The target popu- 
lation was preschool-aged children in coftipensatory education 
programs. The educational relevance pi the study has been 
suggested by the parallel of the classroom intellectual environ- 
ment tb the family intellectual environment 

This study was based on notions of family influence derived 
from the Zajonc and Markus (1975) •confluence modeL** This 
theory, devejpBgjlta^UlajDbserved patterns o^^ 



tnmHf configuration patterns create family intellectual en- 
vironments which Influence a child's measured intellectual • 
abilitiefl. A 'teacher effect* has been posited to explain the 
observed relative advantage of all not-last -born children in 
families of varying sizes. f «^ . 

This researcher developed a multivariate 'family cohfigura- 
tionr model, mapping five notions of inf^nce, deraved from the 
confluence theory: number of sibling^, birth order, number of 
.adults, spacing between births, and the teacher effect. Family 
configuration influence was assessed bjjghe explanatory power 
of the multivariate family conf jgurratidn model on its own and 
relative to the maximum explanation pps^ible. Explanatory 
power of the multivariate model was the R-square value from 
a multiple linear regression equation using only family con-^ 
figur^^tion predictors. 'The proportion of maximum explainable 
variance was computed as, the family configurabion R-square 
value divided by the R-square value of a model including all 
available family configuration, status, and demographic pre- 
dictors. . 

* Subject data were drawn from three existing data sets used 
' in nj^tional evaluations of two Office of Child Development 
compensatory education programs conducted by £he High, Scope 
Educational Research Foundation. 'Subjects included in the ^ 
analyses w,ere non-handicapped, English-language -dominant, 
preschool -aged children with siblings. This study used the 
analytic sample survey design (Campbell and Stanley, 1966). 
Multiple linear regression was used for most analyses. " ^ 

.By controlled^ exploratory data-snooping (McNeil, Kelly, 
aid McNeil, 1975) in the first data set, the researcher speci- 
fied ten predictor vectors w-tiich best mapped the fue notions 
of influence derived from the confluence theory. The explana- 
tory power of the multivariate family configuration model v.as ^ 
pilot-tested in the first data set, and replicated, cross-validated 
in*the third data set 

' In the pilot -test, the multivariate family configuration model 
explained eighteen percent (p ^ .0000) of the. variance in a com- 
posite cognitive -language score. Family configuration accounted 
tor over half of the maximum explainable variance m the first 
data set. In the replication model-test, the laultuaiiate family 
configuration model explained eiiht peA^ent (^= .0000) *of th^ 
variance in a composite cognitive -language score. Family 
configuration accounted for one-third of the maximum explain- 
able variance in the third data set. Results of suppurting anal- 
yses suggested adequate mapping of the ten family configura- 
tion predictors to the five notions of family influence derived 
from the confluence theory. 

The researcher concluded that th^ multivariate family con- 
" figuration model demonstrated sufficiently important ox-plana- 
tory power* or influence in this study, and in the context of pre- 
vious research. The relevance of the researcher *s model to 
the confluence theory was discussed, and the implications for 
family interaction research were suggestyi. Since the ''teacher 
effect" notion of influence was the strongest influence in the 
multivariate family configuration model, the researcher sug- 
gested a translation .of the family configuration model into a 
classroom m%mbership model. Necessary steps for this trans*- 
lation were outlined ^ Order Ko. 77-18,116,, 146 pages. 

concept comprehension of normal kindkrgarten 
/children with deviant syntactic 'development 

SPECTOR, Cecile Cyrul, Ph.D. 

New York University, 1977 , 



Chairwoman: 



Professor Mary Petias 



The purpose of the study was to determine the relationship 
between the abilityV comprehend selected basic concepts and 
deviant development of syntax irAormal kindergarten children. 

Middle socio-economic statt* kindergarten children,, aged 
45 to 5 1 years,' were screened in order to select only those who 
had normal intelligence and were free of physical, psycholog- 
ical, and perceptual disorders. ,The syntactic ability pf the 
children was determined by scores received on the North- 
western Syntax Screening Test (NSST). Two groups^ each 
having 25 subjects, were formed. Subjects in the grinp con-^ 
sidered deviant in syntactic development, h:\d scores at or 
u.,^^ ^he 2nd to 3rd percentiles on thQ^NSST. Subj'ects in 
Y group considered normal in syntactic development, had , 
fa I\l v> '63 above the 10th percentile on the NSST. 



The ability of the Subjects in each group to comprehend 
selected basic concepts was measured by scores on the Boehm 
Test of Basic Concepts (BTBC). The 50 concepts on the 
BTBC are arranged in categories of time, space, quantity, 
and miscellaneous concepts. 

For comparisons of the BTBC scores of the subjects in 
the two groups', the point bisenal correlation coefficient (rpb) 
was used. The total scores for the 50 concept items were 
compared, as well as the category scores of time, space, quan- 
tity, and niiscellaneous concept items. The results of the 
T^\y showed a bi^ificant difference for the total scores at 
. 2 < .05, as well as at < .01. Each category score for time, 
space, quantity, and miscellaneous concepts was also signifi- 
cant at < .05. In fact, except for the category of time con- 
cepts, 2(11 categories' were significant at s 01, with the group 
of syntactically deviant subjects receiving the poorer scores 
in every instance However, since the BTBC presents neither 
reliability or validity data for the four c:\te|?ories as individual 
units, the scores for each category were viewed as descriptive 
in nature. 

Also, for descriptive purposes, the ability of each concept 
item ^o discriminate between the two groups was considered, 
I'hose concept items which received at least .40 more correct 
responses from one group than the other were selected as dis- 
criminating items. The need for a 40 or greater difference 
wj^s arbitrarily set by the investigator. 

Sixteen individual concept items, such as always, never, 
different, and foiward, appeared to discriminate between the 
groups. The s>ntacticaUy deviant suojects received the poorer 
scores in every instance. However, no particular patterns 
were found for errors on these 16 concept items. Rather, the 
items which appeared to discriminate between the groups were 
widely spread over all four concept categories. 

The conclusions were that: a generalized, rather than a 
specific, weakness in the comprehension of basic concepts 
was present in normal subjects with deviant syntactic devel- 
\^ opment; the scores for the syntactically deviant group were 
lower, reflecting a general inability to handle cognitive pro- 
cesses required to comprehend the concepts; lack of compre- 
^ hension of specific concepts did not appear to be isomorphic 
to deviant syntax, and factors such as spatial perception fol 
.lowing complex directions, attention focusing ability, v^xrab^* 
lary comprehension, and auditory memory for sentences anl 
peared to contribute to lack of comprehension on the basic 
concepts. ▼ 

The results imply that a general deficit in cognitive func- 
tioning affects the child's ability to comprehend basic xonctws 
This same deficit also may be related to the inability to gruo 
the- fundamental strategies required for proper syntactic dt • 
velopment. Therefore,; the strengthening of cognitive s<iUs 
appears to be worth stressing in language therapy procedurt*.. 

Finally, the researcher recommends: reevaluation ot 
speech and language therapy programs which stress control 
of syntactic usage or development of specifi^ words or sound*, 
but do not consider cognitive weaknesses, the use of diaKhosUe 
instruments, such as the BTBC, before beginning remedUtlwi: 
and further research on other cognitive skills in relation to 
normal children with deviant syntactic development. 

Order No. 77-20,760, ll6pagw. 



A GROSS -SECTIONAL STLDY OF THE ACQLISITION-OF 
NEGATION STRUCTURES IN BLACK CHU.DREN 

"STOKES, NonaHopson, Ph.D. 
Georgetown University, 1976 

The negation structures of thirty -six male and female three, 
four and five-year -qld Black children. are examined for the 
purpose of comparing their acquisition of these structures to ^ 
that of Standard English speaking children, and deterjnining the 
similarities and differences of these structures as compare^d to 
those of Standard English and V^ernacular Black English speak- 
ing adults. Secondary to these goals are determination of vari- 
ations between male and female informants; and, the dtterml- 
nation of whether certain negation structures can be labeled 
as unmarked based on the acquisition of these structures by 
Standard English and Vernacular Black English speaking chil- 
dren. 
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TPWi study Identified various structures that followed slni- 
ttar p«ttis of development In both Standard English and Ver- 
nacular Black English. Negative concord, absence of the copula 
«• W auxiliary and as a main verb, use of the negative modal 
' e>n*t are all structures that show similarities In development 
Olh«r structures, such as formation of the past participle, 
indtealtd similarity of development at an early age (three 
ytars)^ but deviation at four years and thereafter. Still other 
•tructures, such as use of the niodal will and the negative of 
do in the third person singular (don't in VBE or doesn't In 
~iE), showed differences In development as early as three 
years. 

Based on* the data from this study and data from a. study on 
the acquisition of negation structures of Standard English 
speaWng-Chlldren (Bellugi, 1967) we can postulate that the 
Structures that were used by both groups at the early stages 
are the unmarked forms. Negative concord and copula absence 
were examples of these structures. These structiures aj^e also 
present in adult Vernacular Black English, which* implies that , 
Some Vernacular Black English structures are unraarked^s 

. . , J. , ^ 

This study has shown that children of other dialects. Ver- 
nacular Black English specifically, do not totally follow the 
same acquisitional patterns as do Standard English speaking 
children in terms of the structures acquired oi' the time in 
which they appear and are lost. Present verbal tests de-' 
tern\4iing levels of acquisition and norms for i..tt?.ligt»ice 
quotients are as they stand biased against dialects other than 
Standard English". Further studies on other structures and 
other dialefcts can lead to fairer and more valid tests, as well . 
as, information about language acquisition in general. * . 

Order No. 77-16,846, 201 pages. 



CLARIFICATION EPISODES IN CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
CHILDREN AND ADyLTS 

STOKER, William Thomas, Ed.D. 

Boston University School of Education, 1977 

Major Professor: Paula Menyuk 

This study investigates the nature and significance of chil- 
dren's attempts to clarify their intentions when utterances 
embodying those intentions are misunderstood by adults during 
ordinary conversations. Sequences in conversation where a 
misunderstood utterance is clarified and acknowledged are 
called clarification episod^. 

Two questions are ad^ssed: (1) how do children respond 
to listener misapprehension? (2) do exp^iences in clarifica- 
tion episodes influence language acquisition*^ To address the 
first question we are concerned with the range fl£lih4ldrep*s 
responses (Un2:ui«>ticallv character izedV and thp .-ncrtiifiw** 
activities (metalinguistic processes) that underlie those re*? 
sponses. To address the second question we are concerned 
with whether experiences in clarification episodes prompt or 
motivate children to form and test hypotheses regardlnjgf^e 
structure and use of the language. 

The nature of children's clarifications has been examined 
In several recent papers (Gurvey 1977, Keenan and Schleffelln 
1976, and Stokes 1976), We have extended the finding^re- 
poi^tsd therein with emphasis upon analysis of the metalinguls^ 
tic processes that underlie the^ability to offer clarifications 
which entnU th« modificafion of or the correction of plionologl- 
caly nu>rphologlcal, syntactic, semantic and pragmatic aspects 
of noisapprehended utterances. We hypothesize that it Is by 
stimulating such metalinguistic processes that experiences 
with listener misapprehension influence language development. 
To test this hypothesis we have conducted two investigations 
and have provided both structural and quantitative analyses 
of the data. 

In the, first study we recorded 30 hours of child- adult con- 
versations. Three mitidle class chiMren (2C to 38 months) 
participated over seven months. The character and frequency 
^of listener misapprehension and child clarifications are de- 
^rlbed with attention to developmental trends. -Children evi- 
Q 5ed the ability to analyze the form of tlic misunderstood 
Vance, the form of the misapprehension, and the context 

e Interaction as they" prepare clarifications. We provide 

SVidence of complex clarification strategies and evidence of 
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hypothesis testing during these episodes. In the second study 
we experimentally test the consequence of exposure to listener 
n)isapprehension in the context of elicited imitation tasks pre- 
sented on three occasions. Twenty children (42 to?4 months) 
participated. We found tliat exposure to listener misapprehen- 
sion resulted in significantly improved performance on the 
imitation task compared to control subjects not so exposed, 

, We conclude that experiences in clarification episodtPj 
prompt the hypothesized metalinguistic processes aiid thereby 
influence language development. 

Order No. 77-21,682, 134 pages. 



AK IKVESTIGATION OF THE COGNITIVE PR0CE;SSING^0F 
KFW VOCABULARY ITEMS 

THOMPSON, Ralph Bonner, Ph.D. 
IJaivtrslty of Denver, 1977 

People hearing unknown words ofter^must try to infer the 
fpenAings oX those words. Their ability to do so when no p«r- 
ctptual example of the unknoM^ word's deslgnatum is avaH^le 
MiSgtsts that manipulating such conditions may prove fruitful 
lor inrsstigating the cognitive aspects of linguistic meaning. 

Since the relationship between thought and language is very 
close^ one is led to ask whether differences In the formal struc- 
ture of language reflect underlying dMferences in cognitive pro- 
cesses. Dwcriptive linguists class^ new words In a language 
jaccordlng to the morphology of the Wtrds. This study is an 
^attsnpt to, Investigate the efficacy of a psychoUngxiistic model 
in predicting performance on a definitional taSk involving two 
morphologically different types of new words, Inventions and 
derivations. 

In Chapter I, the primacy of the oral/aural modality In 
conducting hiunan language is demonstrated and fis distinct- 
Mss from other linguistic modalities described. In Chapter 2, 
a» Oplstelnlc argtSment for a knowledge based upon structured 
c on ce p t s (Knowledge by description), rather than perceived 
particulars (knowledge by acquaintance), is advanced. -»Lltera- 
ture in the field of word meaning is reviewed to sTiow the tie- 
pendence of the research described upon knowledge-by-ac- 
quointance paradigms and the Irrelevance of that research to 
the investigative task at hand. 

Chapter 2 continues by considering the speech perception ^ 
procoss in order to establish the practicality "Tjfipieasurlng. j 
dUferences in the duration of the cognitive processing of I 
speech stimuli. A paradigm of the processing of such stimuli 
is developed, based upon current Western psychological mod- 
els. Two experimental hypotheses are advanced; one predict- < 
inf that subjects will proceis new Inventions encountered In - ^ 
context more rapidly than new derivations encoxmtered in con- 
text; the other predicting that subjects will display moreT agree- 
ment in their definitions of derivations than in their definitions 
of inventions*. 

Chapter 3 describes the procedures. To Insure that par- 
ticipants possessed satisfactory linguistic competence and per- 
formative ability, subjects were recruited from among under- 
graduates In the University of Denver Honors Program who 
had achieved scores of at least 640 on their CEEB Verbal 
'Scholastic Aptitude Tests, ^ul^jects listened to 26 short taped 
utterances, each lnclu(|lng an Invention or a derivation. They 
indicated "when t^ey had decided upon a definition for the tar- 
get word by depressing a switch which governed a timer. Then 
they^^stated their definitions, which the Investigator transcribed. 
Subjects also underwent an interview, in j\i)ich the\ described 
how they had reached their decisiors, nnd a pos4-test to es- 
tablish their knowledire of the morphcir.ic conipoi.er.ts compris- 
ing the derivations. 

'The analysis of the data in Chapter 4 shQws that neither 
hypothesis wa.s supported. The means of p.M <?ub;ec?s' J^T*s 
were 3.20 sec. (inventions) and 3.17 sec. fdenv.uions). While 
the subjects produced less diverse groups of definitions for 
derivations than for inventions, the difference w>is not statis- 
tically significant.. Subjects displayed considerable individual 
variation in RT, some Responding more rapidly to derivations; 
others, more rapidly to Inventions. Supplementary analysis 
of the data showed that the derivation- fa.ster subjects defined 
both Inventions and derivations more accurately than their" 
counterparts. The derivation-faster subgroup Included half 

If^ the 22 women In the study ami 8 of the 13 men. 
Of 



/ The data suggest that cognitive style preference may be 
rtjAt#cl the results obtained CognltiVe st>ae Is discussed ^ ^ 
Britlly in Chapter 5, with the recommendation that the ve-^ 
•tarch 6i the present study be extended in two directions; 
• first, by investigating the generality of the phenomenon of 
<mier«ntfal rapidity of response; and second, by seeking cor- 
relations between accepted measures of dimensions of cogni- 
tive «tyle and performatncQ on the instrument presently used. 

Order No. 77-27,428, 132 pages. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE 
RETELLING OF A STORY RKAD TO CONSERVING AND 
NONCONSERVING GRADE ONE .CHILDREN 

WUBBENA, Richard Lee, Ph,D. 

The University of TexJ\s at Austin, 1977 

Supervisor: Frank- J. Guszak 

Reading and listening activities in gradd one are often ac- 
companied by illustrations, This study was desigtied to pro- ' 
vide basic information about the effect of illustrations on the 
retelling by grade one prereading children of a taped story 
they had listened to. 

The Investigation involved establishing equal size groups 
of subjects based on their ability to conserve on a task of liquid 
reversibility. Eighty-four children were selected from five 
regular classrooms to ^ticipate in the study. Forty-two 
children of a total of 129 children tested were selected to par- 
ticipate in the study on the basis of their successful perfor- 
' mance on the liquid reversibility task. At random, from Ihe 
, remaining children, forty-two nonconservation subjects were 
also selected to participate. The eighty-four subjects (42-con- 
servaUon, 42-nonconservation) were placed at random in two 
groups^ the picture group and the nonplcture group, with each 
group ultimately being composed of twenty-one conservation 
subjects and twenty-one nonconservation subjects. The pic- 
ture group of twenty-one conservation and twenty-one noncon- 
servaUon subjects indi\-idually listened to the taped story with 
an Illustration of the story present. The nonpicture group in- 
dividually listened to the same story, but no illustration was 
present. Immediately upon listening'to the story each individ- 
ual engaged in retelling the story. It was found that the're was 
no overall picture- nonpicture difference between the groups 
In addition, there was no difference in retelhng between the 
^ conservation and nonconservation subjects in the nonpicture 
group. There was, however, a significant difference at the 
.01 level fairing the retelling^results of the conservation sub- 
jects over the nonconservatior<&ubjects in the picture condi- 
tion. 

It was suggested that subject to control for conceptual or 
mental maturity, a picture condition difference favoring con- 
servation subjects over nonconservation subjects would be 
founifin the random population. Illustrations probably ad- 
vex'sely affect nonconservation childzen's rebelling of a stor>^ 
listened to. Order No. 77-23,052, 125 pages. 
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